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Black  Bear  Conservation  Coalition 


Become  part  of  the  most  progressive  endangered 
species  recovery  program  in  the  nation  by  joining  the 
Black  Bear  Conservation  Coalition  (BBCC).  BBCC  has 
been  engaging  landowners,  farmers,  timber  and 
energy  companies  and  all  interested  stakeholders  in 
bear  recovery  efforts  for  the  past  20  years.  Visit  our 
website  to  see  how  you  can  join  or  support  this  unique 
conservation  effort. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS: 


April  16-18,  2010:  The  Bayou  Teche  Black  Bear  ar 
Birding  Festival  in  beautiful  Franklin,  La. 

May  14,  2010:  The  BBCC  20th  Anniversary  Celebr 
tion  at  Hemingbough  in  St.  Francisville,  La. 


WWW.BBCC.ORG 

225-763-5425 
P.O.  Box  80442  -  Baton  Rouge,  LA  -  70898 
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The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  had  great  success  in  restoring 
wildlife  species  to  sustainable  or  even  harvest- 
able  levels  over  the  years.  Countless  hours  of 
field  work,  research,  and  in  some  instances 
re-introduction  of  birds,  fish  or  game  -  all  sup- 
ported by  a  growing  public  conservation  ethic 
-  have  made  a  difference. 

The  white-tailed  deer  population  in  Loui- 
siana, less  than  100,000  in  the  1950s  and  restored 
to  over  600,000  today,  is  one  example.  The  state's 
wild  alligator  population,  hunted  to  near  ex- 
Robert  Barhatv'secretary  tinction  in  the  early  1960s,  has  been  replenished 

to  numbers  exceeding  1.5  million  today. 
Other  successes  have  been  noted  with  recovery  efforts  devoted  to  the 
brown  pelican,  the  bald  eagle,  the  pallid  sturgeon  and  our  ongoing  efforts 
with  the  Louisiana  black  bear. 

The  eastern  wild  turkey  is  another  success  story  in  terms  of  a  restored 
game  bird  population  in  Louisiana.  Market  hunting  and  unregulated 
sport  hunting,  as  well  as  the  harvest  of  forest  growth  that  had  provided 
prime  turkey  habitat,  reduced  the  state's  turkey  population  to  less  than 
1,500  prior  to  1950. 

But  starting  in  1962,  department  biologists  began  trapping  and  releas- 
ing captured  birds  into  suitable  habitat  to  regenerate  their  numbers.  That 
effort  began  to  make  a  difference  and  today  there  are  an  estimated  80,000 
turkeys  in  the  state. 

LDWF's  Turkey  Study  Program  tracks  the  annual  trend  in  turkey  re- 
production across  the  state  in  five  habitat  regions.  Biologists  have  found 
that  turkey  hatchling  survival  is  affected  by  variables  including  habitat 
quality,  environmental  conditions,  land  use  and  human  encroachment. 

Data  collected  over  the  last  15  years  indicates  that  less  than  12  percent 
of  the  10-12  eggs  laid  per  hen  survive  to  become  mature  turkeys.  Those 
survival  numbers  rise  and  fall,  usually  to  the  low  end,  as  environmental 
conditions  change  due  to  heavy  rairifall  flooding  or  storm  winds  that  al- 
ter forest  habitat  or  manmade  development  that  irreversibly  affects  nest- 
ing habitat. 

The  southeastern  U.S.  regional  trends  indicate  that  turkey  numbers 
have  declined  somewhat  since  the  late  1980s.  Four  major  hurricanes  that 
came  ashore  in  the  last  four  years  did  not  help  the  situation. 

But  this  department  will  continue  to  work  to  provide  optimum  tur- 
key habitat  on  state  wildlife  management  areas  and  refuges  where  terrain 
allows.  We  additionally  encourage  private  landowners  to  work  with  us 
when  their  land  use  goals  provide  the  opportunity.  Stable,  high  quality 
habitat  is  the  best  buffer  against  envirorimental  variables. 

For  those  who  need  assistance,  the  Wildlife  Division's  Private  Lands 
Assistance  Prograrn  offers  advice  and  direction  on  how  to  improve  ru- 
ral habitat  for  turkeys  and  all  game  species,  as  well  as  nongame  wildlife 
species.  If  you  need  harvest  management  recommendations,  assistance 
with  moist  soil  or  native  grass  management,  a  prescribed  burn  program, 
or  direction  on  how  to  access  USDA  programs  that  will  improve  your 
property  as  wildlife  habitat,  our  staff  can  facilitate  the  information  flow. 
So  whether  you  hunt  or  not,  if  obtaining  a  diverse  wildlife  population 
on  your  property  is  a  goal,  contact  the  Wildlife  Division  at  225-765-2346 
with  your  questions.  We're  ready  to  assist  you. 


Hurricanes  present"^  one  of  the  Ip-gest  natu- 
ral threats  to  both  people  and  animals  that  call 
any  place  south  of  Interstate-10  -in  southern 
Louisiana  home. 

Hurricanes  are  also  hazardous  to  the  sea-going 
creatures  in  tjie  Giilf  of  Mexico,  and  can  destroy  * 
and  remoyd  them  from  their  natural  habitat. 

Any  dreatilre  that  inhabits  the  coastal  wateijb  of 
the  Gt^  during  a  hurricane  or  tropical  storm,  is 
extremiely  vulnerable  to  being  engulfed  by  storm 
surges  and  displaced  in  a  land-locked  water  sys- 
tem without  a  path  back  to  their  open  waters. 

Gettirig  trapped  outside  of  their  natural  habi- 
tat pre^nts  maay  pMiblems  for  these  stranded 

creatures.  First,  some  land-locked  water  sys- 
^  tarns  may  not  be  able  to  keep  water  after 

I'  ,    _  .*•>,   the  storm  surge  has  subsided.   Also, 
'  "^  ^        some  of  these  animals  normally 
'  require   high   salinity   levels, 
which  usually  declines  in  a 
land  locked  water  sys- 


tem after  a  period  of  time  as^reshwater  washes 
back  in.  Furthermore,  these  animals  will-have 
a  harder  time  finding  a  food  source  that  is  both 
plentiful  and  reproducible. 

All  of  these  poteMial  threats  make  it  impera- 
tive that  these  strancttd  animals  be  rescued  from 
the  inland  waters  andnjeturned  to|^heir  native 
home  in  the  Gulf.  *. 

As  Hurricane  Ike  approached  landfall  near 
Galveston,  Texas  on  Sept.  13,  2008  it  pushed  a 
Category  4-sized  storm  surgS  onto  the  south- 
western Louisiana  coastline—flooding  many 
coastal  communities  and  even  reaching  as  far 
inland  as  Lake  Charley.  With  this  st(Jrm  surge, 
a  female  Kemp's  Ridley  sea  turtl^j^ho  would 
later  be  called  "Lagniappe,"  was^wept  iajand 
and  deposited  in  a  borrow  pit  pond  owiiea  by 
the  VermiliOTi  Corporation  on  the  east  side'^f  La. 
Hwy.  3147  in  southern  Vermilion  Parish. ' 

"A  truck  dfiver  saw  her  for  the  first  time  from 
the  side  of  a  gravel' road  down  past  Freshwa- 
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ter  City  and  reported  her  to  the  department  in 
January,"  said  Michele  Kelley,  the  Louisiana  Ma- 
rine Mammal  and  Sea  Turtle  Rescue  Program 
(LMMSTRP)  coordinator  for  the  Audubon  In- 
stitute. "The  pond  was  100  yards  wide  by  300 
yards  long  and  held  some  shrimp  and  crabs, 
but  the  turtle  would  have  eventually  run  out  of 
food." 

After  receiving  the  report  of  the  trapped  tur- 
tle, the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  sent  staff  to  observe  and  pho- 
tograph Lagniappe  to  confirm  her  size  and  de- 
termine the  equipment  needed  to  rescue  her. 

"We  were  excited  to  find  a  live  adult  female 
Kemp's  Ridley  sea  turtle  as  most  of  the  reports 
that  are  called  in  to  us  usually  involve  dead 
Kemp's  Ridley  turtles  off  the  coast,"  said  Mandy 
Tumlin.  "Kemp's  Ridley  sea  turtles  are  the  most 
critically  endangered  of  all  sea  turtles  and  are 
currently  on  the  Endangered  Species  list;  they 
just  came  off  the  Critically  Endangered  list  in 
2007.  So  every  one  we  get  the  chance  to  save  is 
special." 

In  March  2009,  LDWF,  LMMSTRP  and 
Audubon's  Aquarium  of  the  Americas  (AAoA) 
brought  the  gear  necessary  for  the  sea  turtle's 
extraction  from  the  pond  including  seining  nets 
and  flatbottom  boats.    The  crews  from  LDWF, 


>*. 


r. 


LMMSTRP  and  AAoA  waded  in  the  water  and 
swept  the  area  with  the  nets.  After  five  hours  of 
trying  to  capture  the  Kemp's  Ridley,  Lagniappe 
brushed  AAoA's  John  Arnold's  leg.  Arnold  was 
able  to  control  the  turtle  until  others  came  over 
to  help.  Lagniappe  was  then  put  into  a  flatbot- 
tom boat  and  guided  to  the  bank. 

"This  was  when  we  realized  how  large  she 
was.  She  was  the  largest  Kemp's  Ridley  we  had 
seen  and  it  was  hard  to  pick  her  up  in  the  muddy 
water,"  Kelley  said. 

Once  on  shore,  blood  samples  were  drawn 
and  the  turtle  was  placed  in  a  padded  container 
for  transport  to  the  Audubon  Aquatic  Center 
in  New  Orleans.  LDWF  Enforcement  Division 
agents  provided  an  escort  to  New  Orleans,  re- 
turning Lagniappe  to  an  aquatic  environment 
quickly  to  keep  her  from  drying  out  and  to  pre- 
vent added  stress  or  dehydration  due  to  time  in 
traffic. 

Once  back  at  the  Audubon  Aquatic  Center, 
Lagniappe  was  treated  for  internal  and  external 
parasites  and  soaked  in  a  freshwater  bath  for  five 
days.  She  weighed  in  at  90  pounds  and  2  feet 
8  inches  long  with  a  shell  diameter  of  2  feet  2 
inches.  She  was  then  moved  to  a  30-foot  circum- 
ference sea  turtle  pool  with  salt-water  mix  where 
she  would  spend  most  of  her  time. 
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LagniapQ&'ts  shown  here  right 
after  her  rescue  from  a  borrow  p^ 
pond  in  Vermilion  Parish.    -^^ 


*  After  Lagniaf.  pe  is  ^^mij^Mhe  banl<  on 
a  flatbottom  boat,  IMW^^mlfigists  begin 
'     testing  and  obs^i^0i0r^^^i 
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"This  will  be  the  first  ever  sea  turtle  released 

in  Louisiana  with  a  satellite  tag...  we've  never 

gathered  this  type  of  data  before." 


Over  the  next  six  plus  months  Lagniappe  was 
fed  the  same  diet  she  would  find  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Gulf.  Kemp's  Ridley  turtles  eat  a 
variety  of  aquatic  animals  such  as  crustaceans, 
mollusks,  fish,  jellyfish,  squid  and  starfish. 

"We  made  sure  when  she  was  here  that  she 
didn't  get  acclimated  to  humans  and  wasn't  hand 
fed,"  said  Kelley.  "We  would  throw  her  food 
down  to  the  bottom  and  she  had  to  go  down  and 
get  her  own  food  like  she  would  in  the  wild." 

Lagniappe  continued  to  be  monitored  by  the 
Audubon  Institute  staff  with  routine  blood  sam- 
ples and  checkups  to  make  sure  she  was  infec- 
tion free  and  her  levels  of  vitamin  D  and  calcium 
were  sufficient  for  release. 

October  2009  was  chosen  by  both  LDWF 
and  LMMSTRP  as  a  good  target  month  for  La- 
gniappe's  release  back  to  the  Gulf,  as  this  gave 
them  enough  time  to  secure  the  funding  for 
the  satellite  tag  and  keep  her  weight  at  the  ide- 
al 90-pound  range.  The  Gulf  waters  would  be 
warm  enough  for  her  to  acclimate  to  her  sur- 


roundings the  next  couple  of  months  before  she 
would  have  to  move  to  warmer  waters. 

Both  LDWF  and  LMMSTRP  knew  from  the 
initial  rescue  that  Lagniappe  would  be  the  per- 
fect target  for  a  satellite  tracking  tag  to  gather 
data  such  as  migration  patterns  and  possible 
nesting  destinations. 

"When  she  migrates  around  she  can  give  us 
some  good  valuable  data  that  we  are  in  dire  need 
of  to  help  protect  this  endangered  species,"  said 
Tumlin.  "This  will  be  the  first  ever  sea  turtle  re- 
leased in  Louisiana  with  a  satellite  tag  and  we 
have  never  gathered  this  type  of  data  before." 

The  satellite  tag,  or  transmitter,  was  cemented 
to  Lagniappe's  shell  on  Oct.  13  at  the  Audubon 
Aquatic  Center.  The  transmitter's  battery  will 
last  for  approximately  255  days.  The  anchoring 
epoxy  is  designed  to  break  down  in  saltwater  in 
about  the  same  time  frame,  meaning  the  tag  will 
eventually  fall  off  her  shell.  The  transmitter  will 
have  no  effect  on  Lagniappe's  ability  to  swim  or 
hunt  for  food. 
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ig  about  2  feet  in  length  and  weighing 


The  transmitter  has  two  metal 
contact  points  called  a  salt-water 
switch.  When  the  transmitter  is  un- 
derwater, an  electric  current  is  able  to 
flow  between  the  metal  contact  points  through 
the  water.  When  the  turtle  surfaces  to  breathe, 
one  or  both  of  the  metal  contact  points  come  out 
of  the  water  and  tells  the  transmitter  to  send  a 
signal  to  the  satellite.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
track  a  turtle  in  the  open  ocean. 

On  Oct.  14,  Lagniappe  left 
her  home  since  March  and 
was  in  transport  again.  This 
time  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico for  the  first  time  in 
over  a  year.  She  was 
put  onto  a  U.S.  ,,, 
Coast  Guard  / 
boat  covered 
in  wet  towels 
to  keep  her 
moist  and 
prevent  her 
from  being 
startled. 

Lagniappe 
was  taken  22 
miles  out  into 
Gulf  from  aGrai 
boat  launch  and  released 
next  to  an  oil  rig  around  noon 
as  Tumlin,  Kelley,  Dr.  Cara 
Fields  of  Audubon,  and  a  U.S.  Coast  Guards- 
men gently  dipped  her  into  the  water  she  can  call 
home  again. 

"Since  Texas  has  the  only  naturally  re-occur- 
ring reef  in  the  Gulf,  we  used  the  artificial  reefs 
that  oil  rigs  provide.  That  is  where  a  lot  of  fish 
hang  out  that  she  can  feed  off  of,  and  she  will 
also  have  shelter  and  structure  which  is  what  she 
needs  on  her  release,"  Kelley  said. 

The  tag  is  transmitting  data  back  to  a  tracking 
Web  site.  To  track  Lagniappe  and  all  of  her  trav- 
els visit  wunv.zvlf.louisiana.gov/lagniappe. 
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pe  IS  covered 
'fith  water  to  keep. 


p^ppewas  released  near  this  oil  rig  to  help 
&fe  proper  shelter  and  adequate  feeding  supf. 


At  the  time  this  article  was  written,  Lagniappe 
has  been  in  the  Gulf  for  almost  three  weeks  and 
has  already  traveled  over  140  miles  in  a  circular 
pattern. 

Since  little  is  known  about  Kemp's  Ridley's, 
LDWF  and  LMMSTRP  will  be  monitoring  La- 
gniappe very  closely  in  the  coming  months  to  see 
where  she  goes  for  possible  nesting  and  warmer 
waters  during  the  winter  months.  Kemp's  Rid- 
ley's are  known  to  nest  off  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
but  have  nested  along  the  Texas  coast  around 
South  Padre  Island  area. 


To  track  Lagniappe  visit 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov/lagniappe 


Photos  by  Adam  Einck 

"Louisiana  beaches  are  not 
known  historically  to  be  nest- 
ing beaches  commonly  used 
by  sea  turtles,  so  we  are  ea- 
gerly awaiting  where  she  may 
migrate  to  nest,"  Tumlin  saiei. 
Both  Tumlin  and  Kelley  added 
that  the  partnership  formed 
by  LDWF  with  the  Audubon 
Institute  on  this  rescue  and 
release  mission  was  satisfying 
and  meaningful. 
"Being  able  to  return  a  healthy 
endangered  species  that  was 
considered  out  of  habitat  due 
to  Hurricane  Ike  is  extremely  re- 
warding," Tumlin  said.  "How- 
ever, it  is  not  a  feeling  I  can  hold 
to  myself  as  it  is  rightfully  shared 
with  everyone  who  played  a  role 
ler  rescue,  rehabilitation  and  release."  "1 


Adam  Einck  is  the  media  relations  officer 
with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 


Image  by  Scott  Armand 


The  satellite  tracking  map  shows  Lagniappe's 
travels  from  her  time  of  release  until  Nov.  25. 

The  satellite  tag  is  a  "Kiwistat  101"  by  Sirtack. 
A  rehabilitated  sea  turtle  has  not  been  tagged 
since  2005.  Therefore,  this  tracking  effort  is 
critical  in  providing  valuable  information  about  this 
endangered  species. 

Lagniappe's  release  was  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Louisiana  Marine  Mammal  and  Sea  Turtle 
Program  (LMMSTRP),  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF),  the  Audubon 
Aquarium  of  the  Americas  (AAoA)  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 
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Outdoor  RooU 


what  happens  when  a  professor  from  Boston  comes  to 
Louisiana  for  Christmas  and  makes  her  first  deer  hunt? 

Back  strap  for  Christmas  Eve! 


m-m-' ...  - ^. 

Ellen  proudly  poses  with  her 
'^uck  and  Larry  Sava^. 


'  Harvard 

Professor 

starting  the  New  Year 

with  a  buck 


STORY  AND  PHOTOS  BY 


DAVID  MORELAND 


I 


It  is  5  p.m.  and  I  am  sitting  in  m\ 
truck  listening  to  Christmas  music, 
scanning  the  clover  field  with  m\' 
binoculars  for  deer.  There  should  be 
whitetails  in  the  field  but  I  see  none. 
Maybe  I  should  have  taken  my  crew  of  novice 
hunters  to  Blue  Barn  Field,  one  of  the  suggestions 
from  Cliff,  the  forester  and  manager  on  Beech- 
grove.  Maybe,  maybe,  maybe;  the  second-guess- 
ing never  stops.  After  I  dropped  them  off,  I  had 
not  driven  very  far  when  I  spied  a  nice  eight-point 
in  the  woods.  I  jumped  a  doe  at  the  thinned  pine 
plantation  and  saw  a  spike  when  I  was  walking 
back  to  my  truck.  There  was  another  doe  before 
arriving  at  my  observation  post  on  this  hill.  So 
why  aren't  there  deer  in  the  field?  What  I  did  not 
know  was  that  the  hunters  were  spotting  deer  at 
the  very  southern  edge  of  this  pasture. 

Bing  Crosby  comes  on  the  radio  singing  "White 
Christmas."  "How  many  times  are  they  going 
to  play  that  song  today?"  I  ask  myself,  as  I  pick 
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the  binoculars  up  for  another  look.  Okay,  two  deer 
have  moved  into  the  field  and  can't  be  more  than 
50  yards  from  the  box  blind.  The  deer  turns  broad- 
side and  I  eagerly  await  to  hear  the  kill-shot.  But 
no  shot  is  fired;  I  wonder  why  they  haven't  taken 
the  shot.  Perhaps  the  novice  hunters  see  more  deer. 
The  deer  begin  to  feed  away  from  the  hunters.  What 
I  didn't  know  this  time  was  that  the  professor  put 
her  gun's  crosshairs  on  the  deer  but  was  not  able  to 
shoot  because  her  helper  forgot  to  take  the  rifle  out 
of  the  safety  mode.  While  this  could  have  rattled 
even  the  most  proven  hunter,  this  Harvard  instruc- 
tor and  hunter  protege  stayed  calm  and  collected. 
Although  somewhat  upset  with  her  experienced 
helper,  she  poised  herself  for  another  attempt. 


The  two  deer  stopped  and  again  turned  broad- 
side to  the  stand,  the  bigger  one  facing  the  smaller 
one.  She  would  later  tell  me  that  Larry  had  grunt- 
ed at  the  deer  to  make  it  turn.  As  I  look  through 
the  binoculars,  I  see  to  my  amazement  the  big  one 
jump,  and  take  a  nosedive  into  the  ground  with  the 
hind  legs  flying  over  the  head.  Then  I  hear  the  shot. 
The  deer  does  a  little  kicking  with  its  hind  legs  in  an 
effort  to  get  up,  but  then  all  movement  stops.  "Un- 
believable," I  say  to  myself,  "Totally  unbelievable." 
Just  four  hours  ago  this  lady,  Ellen,  had  never  fired 
a  rifle,  now  she  drops  a  deer  in  its  tracks  with  one 
shot.  Turn  off  Bing  and  turn  on  Ted  Nugent's  "Spir- 
it of  the  Wild!" 

I  want  to  make  a  deer  hunt 

Several  weeks  prior  to  this  day,  I  received  a  call 
from  my  friend  and  former  co-worker  Larry  Sav- 
age, a  turkey  biologist  for  LDWF.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  I  could  set  up  a  deer  hunt  for  his  broth- 
er-in-law's wife  when  they  came  down  from  Bos- 
ton for  the  Christmas  holidays.  His  brother-in-law 
is  Jim  Boudreaux;  Jim  was  a  former  all-state  high 
school  football  player  at  Plaquemine  High  School, 
an  all  conference  player  at  LA  Tech  and  NFL  foot- 
ball player  for  the  Boston  Patriots.  When  his  foot- 
ball playing  ended  due  to  knee  injuries,  he  decided 
to  start  a  business  and  stay  in  Boston.  He  married 
Ellen  Slawsby,  is  a  doctor  and  the  Director  of  Pain 
Services  at  the  Benson  Henry  Institute  for  Mind/ 
Body  Medicine  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  also  an  instructor  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Larry  had  told  me  before  about  liis  Boston  relatives, 
and  he  and  his  wife  had  visited  them  in  Boston  on 
a  few  occasions.  Apparently  his  hunting  stories  fi- 
nally lit  a  fire  and  Ellen  wanted  to  experience  a  deer 
hunt  when  they  came  for  Christmas. 

I  put  in  a  call  to  Cliff  Barton  at  Beechgrove  Plan- 
tation in  Clinton  and  was  told  it  would  not  be  a 
problem  at  all.  The  Barton  family  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  help  introduce  new  hunters  to  the 
sport  of  hunting  and  have  always  supported  wild- 
life, wildlife  management,  wildlife  research  and 
hunting. 

I  called  Larry  and  told  him  it  was  a  done  deal. 
Training  had  officially  started.  Larry  had  been  do- 
ing some  coaching  with  a  pellet  gun.  He  had  also 
sent  her  some  required  reading  about  deer  hunting 
and  deer  management. 

The  hunt  day 

I  met  Larry,  Jim,  Ellen  and  their  daughter  Lexi 
in  Clinton  at  1  p.m.  and  we  drove  to  the  property 
where  I  had  a  target  set  up  at  60  yards.  Ellen  rode 
with  me  and  we  talked  about  hunting  and  her  out- 
door activities  growing  up.  Of  course  growing  up 


in  Newton,  Mass.,  she  had  never  hunted  but  had 
been  involved  with  swimming  and  surfing  in  the 
ocean,  riding  and  jumping  horses  and  was  an  ex- 
pert snow  skier.  Ellen  understood  that  hunting  is 
an  activity  that  requires  skill  and  patience,  control 
and  precision  when  shooting,  and  that  hunting  was 
part  of  the  natural  predator /prey  relationship  that 
occurs  all  the  time  in  nature.  She  was  very  much 
looking  forward  to  this  challenge,  but  also  had  re- 
alistic expectations  that  they  might  not  even  see  a 
deer. 

The  paper  target  was  put  in  place  and  Larry 
assisted  her  with  preparations  for  shooting  his 


daughter's  .257  Roberts  Winchester  Featherlight 
Rifle.  I  had  my  binoculars  to  view  the  shot,  but 
when  Ellen  fired,  I  could  not  see  where  it  hit.  We 
walked  down  to  the  target  and  discovered  that  the 
shot  was  about  one-fourth-inch  below  dead  center. 
After  much  celebration,  we  walked  back  and  de- 
cided there  was  no  need  for  another  shot.  Lexi  said 
she  would  like  to  try  and  once  Larry  finished  his 
coaching  she  proceeded  to  shoot  and  her  shot  was 
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one-fourth-inch  to  the  left  of  dead  center.  It  must  be 
the  genetics  from  some  Minuteman  ancestor.  Larry 
had  set  up  a  life-size  paper  deer  target.  Ellen  pre- 
pared for  the  shot  and  when  she  fired  she  turned 
and  said,  "I  don't  think  i  made  a  good  shot,  some- 
thing was  wrong."  1  looked  at  the  target  and  said 
the  bullet  hit  the  top  of  the  right  leg  and  that  she 
was  right,  that  would  not  be  a  good  shot  and  would 
require  a  tracking  dog  to  find  that  deer.  I  thought 
it  was  something  that  someone  who  had  never  shot 
before  knew  immediately  the  shot  was  not  good. 
Most  new  hunters  would  have  probably  asked  if 
they  had  hit  the  target.  She  prepared  for  another 
shot  and  this  time  hit  the  lungs.  Lexi  shot  again 
and  drilled  the  heart  of  the  paper  deer.  No  need  to 
worry  about  precision  and  controlled  shooting,  that 
skill  was  down  pat! 

The  actual  hunt  could  not  have  been  better,  ex- 
cept for  Mr.  Savage  not  taking  the  safety  off  the  rifle 
on  the  first  attempt.  Ellen  described  herself  as  calm 
and  focused  during  the  shot  and  that  it  felt  natural 
and  instinctive.  She  said  her  hand  was  steady  the 
whole  time.  It  was  only  after  the  shot  was  made 
and  the  deer  hit  the  ground  that  the  adrenalin  rush 
began  to  happen  and  she  started  shaking.  After 
she  fired,  Larry  simply  told  her,  "You  got  him  dar- 
lin.'"  Larry  measured  the  distance  of  the  shot  with 
his  range  finder  and  it  was  85  yards.  I  asked  her  if 
she  had  any  bad  feelings  about  shedding  blood  and 
taking  the  life  of  an  animal.  She  said  she  did  have 
some  guilt  pains  at  first,  but  they  were  short-lived 
and  replaced  with  those  of  pride  and  excitement, 
having  accomplished  her  goal.  She  had  wanted  to 
make  an  accurate  shot,  which  is  exactly  what  she 
did.  She  was  excited  about  having  been  part  of 
providing  the  food  for  the  Christmas  meal.  After 
the  customary  after-the-hunt  photos  we  loaded  the 
deer  in  the  truck  and  headed  back  to  the  camp. 

There  was  nothing  but  excitement  as  we  drove 
up  and  Jim  and  Lexi  came  out  to  look  at  the  deer. 
One  would  have  thought  Jim  had  just  won  the 
Super  Bowl  and  was  taking  everyone  to  Disney 
World.  He  was  especially  thrilled  that  it  was  a 
buck,  a  2-year-old,  seven-point.  Lexi  was  excited 
for  her  mother  and  made  the  statement  that  maybe 
next  year  she  would  like  to  make  a  hunt. 

As  Larry  and  I  made  short  work  of  the  skinning 
and  quartering  of  the  meat,  the  question  came  up 
about  getting  the  deer  mounted.  There  was  some 
concern  about  where  it  would  go  on  the  wall  and 
who  would  see  it.  My  only  comment,  "If  y'all  are 
going  to  keep  hunting  you  are  going  to  kill  some- 
thing much  bigger  so  just  put  the  antlers  on  a 
board."  That  seemed  to  resolve  the  issue. 

I  gave  Ellen  a  list  of  questions  to  take  with  her 
and  answer  about  the  hunt;  It's  not  too  often  that 


a  professor  from  Harvard  comes  to  Louisiana  to 
hunt  deer  and  I  wanted  to  do  some  probing  into 
her  mind  about  her  first  hunting  experience. 

DM:  What  outdoor  activities  were  you  involved 
with  growing  up? 

ES:  Having  grown  up  on  the  beach  in  the  sum- 
mer swimming  and  surfing  were  favorite  sports. 
I  also  enjoyed  horseback  riding  (I  used  to  show/ 
jump).  In  my  20s  I  got  a  season  house  rental  and 
season  ski  pass.  That  year  I  learned  how  to  ski  to 
the  point  of  becoming  an  expert  skier  who  enjoyed 
racing  and  double  black  diamond  runs 

DM:  What  prompted  your  interest  in  hunting? 

ES:  I  became  interested  in  hunting  after  marry- 
ing Jim  Boudreaux  and  meeting  his  family  in  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  as  a  woman  in  my  late  30s  (I  am  now 
42).  I  met  Larry  Savage,  his  brother-in-law,  who  be- 
gan teaching  me  about  the  environment  and  how 
important  the  need  was  to  harvest  animals  to  keep 
their  natural  habitat  in  equilibrium  to  avoid  over- 
population and  starvation. 

DM:  Hunting  of  course  involves  the  death  of  an 
animal  and  bloodshed.  Are  you  okay  with  this? 

ES:  Many  animals  kill  others  to  survive  and  na- 
tures balance  is  only  maintained  by  a  perpetuation 
of  natural  predators  whether  animal  or  human.  I 
also  firmly  believe  that  when  harvesting  a  deer  in 
an  overpopulated  area  I  am  allowing  other  animals 
to  live  and  grow  instead  of  their  dying  a  slow  pain- 
ful death  from  starvation  or  disease. 

DM:  Describe  the  shot  and  the  emotions  you 
felt  when  you  killed  the  buck.  Would  you  like  to 
hunt  again? 

ES:  I  recall  feeling  focused  and  calm  during  the 
actual  shot.  It  felt  natural  and  instinctual.  My  sight 
was  clear  and  hand  steady.  I  honestly  felt  shocked 
as  I  heard  Larry  say  "Darlin'  you  got  him."  He 
made  a  pirouette  and  went  down  and  then  I  felt  a 
moment  of  awe  as  he  passed  away  in  front  of  my 
eyes.  I  was  shaking  right  after  the  shot  from  a  rush 
of  adrenalin  and  it  took  some  time  to  quiet  myself.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  hunt  again  especially  with 
professionals  like  Larry  and  yourself  in  the  beauti- 
ful sportsman's  paradise  of  Louisiana 

Is  Ellen  going  to  hunt  again?  The  entire  family 
is  talking  about  the  next  big  hunt.  This  new  year 
on  the  Savage  property  in  Union  Parish,  Larry 
will  have  to  set  up  some  more  deer  stands  to  ac- 
commodate these  new  hunts.  Union  Parish  has  the 
highest  deer  kill  in  the  state;  with  these  Minuteman 
hunters  coming  from  Boston,  the  kill  may  get  even 
higher.  '^ 

David  Moreland  is  a  former  biologist  and  ad- 
ministrator with  LDWF.  Outdoor  Roots  is  his 
regular  column  in  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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Makes  a  great  gift! 


MANAGING  WHITE-TAILS 
IN  LOUISIANA       volume! 


Managing 
White-tails  in 
Louisiana 
Volume  2 

Provides 
habitat  descrip- 
tions, breed- 
ing biology, 
and  other  deer 
management 
topics. 
$5 
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Marine  Recreational 
Fishing  Maps 

Six  full-color  maps  indicate  off- 
shore/inshore rig  locations, 
launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips 
and  species  identification.  Six 
maps  available:  Venice  to  Four- 
chon,  Fourchon  to  Point  au  Fer, 
Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur 
Sound,  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake, 
White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay  and 
TX/LA  coast  to  LA/MS  coast. 
Folded -$11  each 
Rolled  -  $12  each 


aIsa 

SEA'FOOD 

'        -BlfelE 


Louisiana 
Seafood  Bible: 
Shrimp 

A  complete  guide 
to  selecting  and 
preparing  shrimp 
is  combined  with 
a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge about  the 
science  and  indus- 
try of  shrimping. 
$20 


GULF  COASTl 

FAVORITE 
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Angler's  Guide  to 
Fishes  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico 

One-stop  reference  tool  for 
anglers,  fisheries  experts, 
biologists  and  outdoor 
writers.  Hard  cover  book. 
$35 


Holly  Clegg's  Trim 
&  Terrific:  Gulf 
Coast  Favorites 
Cookbook 

Easy,  healthy  recipes 
of  home  cooking  and 
regional  favorites.  A 
portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds is  donated  to 
America's  WETLAND 
Foundation. 
$24.95 
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Louisiana's  Vanishing  Coast 


America's  Wetland: 
Louisiana's  Vanishing 
Coast 

Photo  essay  outlining 
Louisiana's  diminishing 
coast  and  restorative  ef- 
forts. Hard  cover  book 
$39.95 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Magazine 

LDWF's  quarterly  magazine 
with  informative  articles  on 
fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 
activities. 

1  year  (4  issues)  -  $12 

2  years  (8  issues)  -  $20 
(use  magazine  order  form) 
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PAYMENT  METHOD           ■ 

□  CHECKA10NEY  ORDER                      | 

□  CREDIT  CARD                                     J 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax.                              | 

If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit  card.                1 
please  complete  the  following:                            J 

□  Visa      □    Mastercard     [H    AmEx      1 
Acci  No.-                                                         ! 

,   Louisiana  Conservationist  MAGAZINE  Order  Form  1 

1  Send  subscription  to: 

m  Namf 

1    Ai1(1rp«« 

1    rily-StaIp-7ip 

1    Phonp 

1             1     1         1  year  (4  issues) 

S12.00| 

2  years  (8  issues) 

S20.00 

,             BTAresidents  add  «  lax 

.4sb 

LA  residents  49c  tax 

.80 

1             1               TOTAL 

S12.4«| 

TOTAL 

S20.80 

.  Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

I   Phonp 

Expiration:                                                            5 

Signature:                                                             J 
Total  amount;  5 J 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to):    | 

Louisiana  C onsen  aiionist          ! 

P.O.  Box  98000                   j 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898           1 

225-765-2918                   | 

1             it'  year  (4  issues) 

S12.00| 

2  yeai^  (8  issues) 

S20.00 

1             B  LA  residents  add  4%  lax 

.4sta 

LA  residents  49c  tax 

.80 

1             1               TOTAL 

$12.48| 

TOTAL 

S20.80 

1  Gift  giver: 
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1  Phone 
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Wildlife  Management  Area  Maps 

Six  different  tear  and  water  resistant  maps 
available:  Wax  Delta,  Pass  a  Loutre,  Pointe 
au  Chenes,  Three  Rivers,  Red  River  and 
Boeuf  WMAs 
$5  each 
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Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters:  Louisiana  But- 
terflies (1996),  Louisiana  Birds  (1999),  Louisiana 
Wildflowers  (2000)  and  Butterflies  of  Southern 
Gardens  (2001). 
$10  per  poster 
$32  per  set  of  four 
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DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


LDWF  Etched  Pocket  Knife 

LDWF's  logo  and  name  are  etched  on  one 
side  of  this  contemporary,  slimline,  frame- 
lock  pocket  knife.  Blade  length  is  2  5/8". 
$22 
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Building  and 
Maintaining 
Nest  Boxes 

Easy  to  follow 
instructions 
and  blueprints 
for  nest  boxes 
to  house  doz- 
ens of  species. 
$2.50 
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Checklist  of 

Woody  and 

Herbaceous 

Deer  Food 

Plants  of 

Louisiana 

$20 


Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish,  off- 
shore fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes, 
amphibians,  turtles 
Any  combination: 
1-2  posters  -  $4.00  each 
3-6  posters  -  $3.50  each 
7  or  more  -  $3.00  each 

Mini-poster  sets 

5"x7"  on  waterproof  paper.  Sold 
only  in  sets,  one  of  each  poster. 
$7  per  set 


1ST  OF  WOO 
CEOUSDEERI 
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Snakes  of 
Louisiana 


1                     Item 

Quantity 

Price 

■ 

J       MERCHANDISE 
J            Order  Form 

S 

Sub-total 

&  H  fsee  chart;) 

1 

Tax  f4%  for  LA  residentsl 

1                         Additional  5%  t£ 

IX  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

1 

TOTAL  amount  due 

Daytime  Phone  _ 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

I    I  Check/Money  Order       LH  Mastercard 

I    I  VISA  Q    American  Express 

Credit  Card  Itformalion 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Eastern 
UniteAit 


Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 
Merchandise  Total 
Up  to  $15.00 
$15.01  -  $30.00 
$30.01  -  $45.00 
$45.01  -  $65.00 
$65.01  -  $95.00 
$95.01  and  up 


Charge 
$3.50 
$5.25 
$6.50 
$8.00 
$9.50 

$11.00 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

225-765-2918 


Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  Poster 

Full  color  photographs 
with  scientific  and  common 
names.  Bat  facts  listed  on 
the  back.  Bat  house  instruc- 
tions included. 
$2.50 


Photo  by  James  Dickson 


SALVAaiNG  a  HUNT 


STORY  BY  I  JAMES  DICKSON,  Ph.D 


A  flock  of  mallards  fresh  from  the  frozen  north  responding  to  your 
best  lonesome  rendition,  then  the  lead  hen  breaking  through  the  hard- 
wood canopy  and  others  follow,  hovering  as  they  look  to  join  the  decoy 

ducks  on  the  water-  it's  a  classic. 

Ilmagine  being  in  your  duck  blind  and  over- 
head you  see  a  V-flock  of  pintails  whistling,  then 


coasting  down  into  your  spread  as  you  hunker 
down  in  your  pit  blind  in  the  rice  field.  These  are 
highly  regarded  events  in  duck  hunts;  the  inspi- 
ration of  many  duck  paintings,  and  the  fodder  of 
most  duck  stories.  But  any  real  hunter  worth  his 
salt  has  dealt  with  far  less  than  that.  Sometimes 
you  get  em,  and  sometimes  you  don't.  It's  hap- 
pened to  all  of  us  if  we've  hunted  very  much. 

Sometimes  you  just  have  to  adapt  to  less  than 
optimum  duck  conditions  to  make  something  of 
a  hunt.  However,  there's  lots  of  ways  to  salvage  a 
hunt;  and  have  some  fun.  Here  are  some  options 
that  you  can  often  find  around  duck  hunting 


spots  on  days  that  the  ducks  don't  fly.  Hunts  for 
other  species  can  be  fun  for  you  and  your  bud- 
dies; and  your  retriever  will  love  you  for  the  ac- 
tion. They're  not  into  bird  watching;  fun  for  them 
is  flushing  or  retrieving. 

There  are  several  species  other  than  ducks  that 
can  be  hunted.  Often  there  are  lots  of  them,  the 
season  is  long,  and  the  bag  limit  certainly  ample. 
Most  of  these  species  have  not  been  hunted  much 
and  are  not  real  wary  without  hunting  pressure. 
It's  not  like  trying  to  coax  down  late  season  mal- 
lards that  have  seen  blinds,  artificial  ducks,  and 
heard  high  balling  hunters  from  Canada  to  the 
Caribbean. 

One   tasty   alternative   for   fowl   hunters   on 
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a  duck  hunt  is  snipe.  These  little  guys  of  the 
marshes  have  dark  breast  meat  and  are  good  to 
eat.  Cook  them  like  you  do  doves.  I  like  to  cut 
out  the  breast  meat  and  marinate  those  overnight 
in  oil  and  vinegar  dressing,  or  your  preference. 
Season  the  pieces  of  meat.  Place  a  half  a  jalapeno 
pepper  with  the  seed  extracted  on  one  side  of  the 
meat  and  a  piece  of  union  on  the  other,  wrap  in 
bacon,  secure  with  a  toothpick  and  grill  until  the 
bacon  is  done.  Your  hunting  guests  will  be  im- 
pressed with  your  snipe  dinner. 

Other  than  snipe  some  of  these  may  be  difficult 
to  flush.  Do  drives  or  give  your  retriever  some 
close  quarter  flushing  work.  My  Boykin  Spaniels 
really  go  for  this.  At  first  you  may  have  to  shoot 
a  couple  to  let  your  dog  learn  what  you're  after. 


The  Foraotten  Fowl 


And  some  exercise  would  also  be  good  for  us. 
Mudciing  in  waders  is  an  aerobic  exercise. 

So  extend  your  duck  hunt  with  some  of  these 
other  species  that  can  be  abundant,  lightly  hunt- 
ed, and  fun  to  hunt.  Your  retriever  will  love  you 
for  it.  You  can't  have  lead  shot  when  hunting  wa- 
terfowl so  take  some  small  steel  shot  with  you. 
Be  sure  to  check  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  seasons  and  bag  limits  to 
be  legal,  s^ 

Dr.  James  Dickson  is  a  Frank  Merrit  Professor 
of  Forestry  at  Louisiana  Tech  University.  He 
is  the  coordinator  of  the  Wildlife  Program.  He 
has  award  winning  books,  including:  The  Wild 
Turkey:  Biology  and  Management.  He  has  written 
over  100  technical  publications  about  wildlife. 


JPhoto  courtesy 


Snipe-  There  really  are  snipe 

■  and  you  really  can  hunt  them- 
i  with  a  shotgun  not  a  burlap 
I   bag  at  night.  They're  usu- 

■     ^   ally  found  near  very  shal- 
t-  low  water.  Mud  flats  from 

■  ■    drained  fields  such  as  rice 
>    fields  often  harbor  a  number 

,  '  of  snipes.  They  have  a  dis- 
tinctive call  and  a  recognizabli" 
-  '  profile  In  flight  with  their  very  \ou^" 
bill.  Their  zigzag  flight  makes  for  a 
sporting  target.  Split  up  your  group  and  flush  them. 
My  Boykin  Spaniels  love  to  hunt  them.  They  can  slop 
through  the  mud,  flush  the  snipe,  and  retrieve  the 
downed  ones.  Just  be  sure  you  don't  shoot  killdeer 
or  other  shore  birds.  The  current  daily  limit  is  8.  The 
early  part  of  the  season  generally  coincides  with 
duck  season,  but  it  extends  through  February. 


Gallinules-  The  purple  gallinule 
is  a  colorful  blue  and  green  marsh 
bird  with  yellow  legs.  The  common 
moorhen  looks  somewhat  similar, 
but  is  dark  gray  with  a  white  hori- 
zontal flank  strip.  They  both  look 
and  act  somewhat  like  coots.  They 
can  swim,  but  they  walk  more  on 
top  of  aquatic  vegetation.  There's  an 
ample  bag  limit  (15/day)  and  they're 
good  to  eat.  There's  a  split  season 
that  ends  in  early  January. 


Wikimedia  Commor 


Coots-  The  Ameri- 
can coot  Is  a  marsh 
bird  that  is  gre- 
garious and  usu- 
ally dives  to  feed  on 
aquatic  plants.  Kind 
of  like  an  aquatic 
chicken.  They're 
charcoal  colored 
with  a  white  bill  and 
lobes  on  their  toes, 
unlike  the  web- 
footed  ducks.  Often 
called    pouldous    in 

Louisiana,  they  can  provide  much  needed  work  for 

your  retriever. 

Rails-  One  of  these  in  the  hand  will  confirm  the 
saying-  skinny  as  a  rail.  They're  compressed  later- 
ally, designed  to  walk  and  swim  easily  through  thick 
marsh  grass.  They're  usually  solitary  and  secretive. 
Clapper  and  king  are  the  largest  rails.  Color  of  both 

species  ranges  from  gray  

to  a  rusty  brown,  depending  on   yiT  i"\ 

age.  They  have  a  sizable  bill  /■ 

and  are  in  Louisiana  year-  /  ' 

round.    Virginia    and    sora   • 

rails   are   commonly   seen 

around  duck  marshes.  The  i 

Virginia  is  a  rusty  brown  \ 

color,  streaked  on  the  back,  \  , , 

with  a  long  bill.  The  sora  has  \^ 

a  black  face  and  yellow  bill.  A^        _  ^■ 

flushing  dog  (it  can  be  your  re-  nir^— ^   ^ 

.riever)  helps  ge,  them  airborne.     ,'^  *„T«^'>1„. 


Ptioto  courtesy 
Wikimedia  Commons 
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by  Hannah  Fabacher,  Age  16 
Firnn  Foundation  Home  School 
Broussard,  LA 


ihd  Place  (aBbve) 
^elican  on  Shrimp  Boat 
jy  Ashley  Albert, 
\ge16 

t.  Michael  High  School 
,aton  Rouge,  LA 


1  St  Place 
preamy  Wild 
Flowers 

by  Chandler  Pearson, 
!Age  13 

Pearson  Christian  Home 
School 
Vivian,  LA 
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Junior  Division,  7-13  age  group: 


1st  Place  "Sammy  Gone  Fishin' 
by  l\/ladeleine  Juneau,  Age  11 
Dunham  School 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 


^vallcng  up  and  down  the  au^les  trying  to  M  the  perfect  rnd,      J I 


2nd  Place  Untitle 
by  Kelby  Greene,  Age  it 
Christ  Episcopal  School 
Covington,  LA 


Senior  Division,  14-18  age  group: 


St  Place  "Encountermg  the  Wonders  of 
I  Wilderness"  by  Bristle  Smith,  Age  17 
"    r  St.  Scholastica  Academy 

Covington,  LA 


2nd  Place  "Caught  In  the  Moment" 
by  Addie  Ritter,  Age  14 
^ —  Episcopal  High  School 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 


2^5l?HSHr^=s^sr"- 


'opes 

it 


~-™--'-=S^^ 


••  And  over  Ihol  way,  is  ihe  Tunle  Cove  building. "  my  father  sa,d.  address,.^ ll.e 
sroup  l»;fore  us  As  lie  explained  the  history  of  U,e  place,  its  significance  to  weUands 
res,on„,on.  and  what  had  happended  there.  1  sa.  Irozen.  1  stared  a,  it ,  deep  in  though  That  ^ 
eld  building  had  been  panly  desto^ed  once  Katrina  look  reign  over  Louisiana.  But  f 

despite  the  damage,  it  was  another  home  10  roe. 


irimp' 


by  Ashley  Davis,  Age  12 
Lee  Road  Junior  High 
Covington,  LA 


Eveo,  time  the  weaU,er  is  nice,  my  Dad  and  .  always  go  flsh.ng.  He  usually  wakes  ™e  1 
up  at  4:30am  and  we  leave  about  5am    He  says  the  fish  seem  to  b„e  better  m  ,be  early 
^  morning  hours   On  ,he  dnve  down  ,o  Mandeville  Harbor.  I  see  all  ,he  houses  where  the 
lights  are  off  and  people  are  stil,  asleep.  I  have  been  known  to  fall  asleep  on  ,he  drive  toj 
Lake  Pomchanrain 


4th  Place  "Hooked  on  Bream  Fishing' 
by  Tristen  Kyle  Ebarb,  Age  12 
Ebarb  High  School 
Noble,  LA 


I  live  in  rural  Sabine  Parish  the  home  of  Toledo  Bend  Lake  All  of  my  family  and  friends 
either  love  hunting  or  fishing.  We  really  enjoy  hobbies  that  keep  us  outdoors.  Fishing  is 
my  favorite  outdoor  sport.  It  is  a  short  two  mile  drive  for  Uncle  Joe  and  me  lo  launch  our  i 
boat  on  Toledo  Bend  Lake. 


cif •  I  :j  ^Ti^HaH :  rr*  r«  f3Tiii^Tiw*m :  n 


by  Amanda  Wolff,  Age  15 

Homeschool 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 


We  were  on  the  side  of  the  canyon  tradgmg  upward,  walking  back  and  forth  along  the 
switchbacks.  Tlie  silence  was  broken  only  by  thudding  of  feet  h.mng  the  ground  and  the 
occasional  distant  birdcall.  Suddenly,  we  heard  a  faint  rustling  noise  in  an  upcoming  tree  and  all 
froze.  What  could  this  be?  ^ 


4th  Place  Untitled 

by  Cody  Braud,  Age  14 

St.  Amant  High  School 

St.  Amant,  LA 


In  1996,  when  I  was  only  two  years  old,  my  Paw  Paw  . 
Doc  Kennedy  caught  a  fish  that  had  the  world  talking.  A 
new  world  record  Red  Snapper  weighing  an  incredible  50  J 
pounds  4  ounces!  Newspapers  around  the  country  posted  ] 
this  top  story  everywhere. 


Complete  essays  available  at  http://laoutdoorwriters.com. 
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Reel  Lives 


"  I  do  it  for  the  art.".. .'If  I  don't  do  something 
to  promote  the  art,  it's  going  to  die.'" 


A  Carving 


Photos  by  Matt  Stamey 

Houma  native  shares  his  passion  for  wood  carving  one  duck  at  a  time. 


H 


His  passion  for  decoy  carving  is  obvious 
when  you  speak  to  Gene  Hebert.  In  a  lot  of 
ways,  it's  personal  to  him. 

With  the  help  of  a  national  grant,  the  Hou- 
ma resident  has  taken  something  he  thor- 
oughly enjoys  and  in  turn  passed  on  to  the 
old  and  young  alike  in  Terrebonne  and  La- 
fourche parishes.  And  for  the  10  or  so  stu- 
dents that  regularly  attend  Hebert's  Tuesday 
night  decoy-carving  class,  they  learn  a  bunch 
in  each  four-hour  session.  Hebert  provides 
the  wooden  cutouts,  while  the  Terrebonne 
Folklife  Cultural  Center  and  several  spon- 
sors provide  carving  tools,  both  electric  and 
manual. 

"That's  the  best  thing  about  it,"  Hebert  said. 
"We  give  you  everything  you  might  need  and 


don't  require  you  to  spend  a  bunch  of  money 
up  front.  You  can  sort  of  ease  into  it  and  see  if 
it's  something  you  really  like  before  purchas- 
ing your  own  tools  and  supplies." 

According  to  Raceland  resident  Freddie 
Badeaux,  he  loves  having  the  chance  to  learn 
carving  from  someone  with  Hebert's  experi- 
ence, and  hanging  out  with  his  grandson  is 
an  added  bonus. 

"Nothing  can  beat  that,"  Badeaux  said  about 
spending  time  with  his  grandson.  "Before 
this  I  used  to  take  him  and  my  other  grand- 
son to  Pizza  Hut  every  Friday  for  a  guys 
night  out.  At  some  point  one  of  my  grandkids 
expressed  an  interest  in  coming  to  class  with 
me  and  I  brought  him  along." 
Something  similar  happened  with  Jane  Ad- 
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Herbert  shows  one  of  his  young  students 
painting  techniques  on  a  duck  decay. 


^      ^ 


it 


kins  and  her  10-year  old  grandson, 
Tate. 

"I  came  because  of  him,"  Adkins 
said.  "He's  much  better  than  me, 
but  I  still  enjoy  it.  We  all  have  a  good 
time  here  at  Mr.  Gene's  class." 

Tate  said  he  found  out  about  the 
carving  lessons  after  his  mother 
took  her  Oakshire  Elementary 
School  students  on  a  field  trip  to  the 
Terrebonne  Folklife  Cultural  Center. 
"While  she  was  here,  she  picked  up 
a  piece  of  paper  on  fiddle  and  carv- 
ing lessons,"  he  said.  "I  saw  carving 
lessons  and  told  her  I  wanted  to  do 
that.  I  came  over  and  started  enjoy- 
ing it,  and  I've  just  gone  on  from 
there." 

But  Hebert  isn't  the  only  one  who 
doesn't  want  to  see  carving  die. 
"Carving  Out  Future  Decoy  Makers"  is  a 
grant  administered  by  the  Ward  Museum 
of  Wildfowl  Art  at  Salisbury  University 
in  Maryland.  The  museum  and  university 
awards  individual  grants  to  12  professional 
carvers  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  grant  money  gives  carvers  like  Hebert 


i 


the  opportunity  to  teach  a  group  of  stu- 
dents how  to  carve  and  paint  a  working 
decoy. 

The  "project  intends  to  help  preserve, 
promote  and  present  the  decoy  carv- 
ing traditions  of  the  United  States,"  the 
Ward  Museum  says  in  a  news  release. 

Only  offered  to  people  living  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  region  initially,  Hebert  said 
he  received  word  from  the  Ward  Museum 
last  year  that  he'd  received  the  grant  to  work 
with  south  Louisiana  residents. 

"I  go  up  to  the  Ward  Foundation  show  every 
year,"  he  said.  "I've  made  a  bunch  of  friends 
over  the  years  with  people  that  like  my  work. 
That's  how  I  was  asked  if  I  wanted  to  do  it." 

Hebert,  whose  been  teaching  the  class  for 
a  few  years,  only  recently  began  receiving  a 
small  stipend  for  his  services. 

But  Hebert  contends  he'd  do  it  for  noth- 
ing. Rather,  it's  the  sheer  pleasure  of  helping 
others  discover  the  joys  of  taking  a  piece  of 
simple  wood  and  fashioning  it  into  some- 
thing native  to  south  Louisiana  that  makes 
the  whole  experience  worth  while. 

"I've  been  teaching  here  (Terrebonne  Folklife 
Cultural  Center)  for  four  or  five  years,"  He- 


^ 


N 


bert  said.  "When  I  started  it  was  strictly  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  Only  now  do  I  get  a  little  bit 
of  money  for  the  classes  I  teach." 

Hebert  said  for  the  tight-knit  group  of  ama- 
teur carvers  working  on  their  various  birds 
under  his  watchful  eye,  "Carving  Out  Future 
Decoy  Makers"  is  helping  move  the  art  form 
in  the  right  direction  in  Terrebonne  Parish. 

Participants  range  in  age  from  8  to  74. 
What's  interesting  is  everyone  has  a  different 
reason  for  attending  the  class. 
"I've  been  a  carver  for  about  seven  years," 
said  Gerald  Armand,  74,  of  Houma.  "What's 
great  about  this  class  is  the  kids.  We  have 
several  children  who  are  in  here  with  us.  You 
even  have  one  guy  who  comes  that  is  solely 
interested  in  simple  decoys  that  he  can  use 
while  he's  hunting." 

How  it  all  began 

Hebert  started  carving  decoys  23  years  ago 
while  he  was  building  his  house  on  Savanne 
Road  in  Houma. 

"I  was  taking  a  break  on  my  swing  and  I 
was  holding  a  piece  of  cedar  I  had  cut,"  He- 
bert said.  "I  was  just  sitting  there  whittling 
on  it  when  Dr.  Wayne  Martin  came  over  and 
asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  I  told  him 
they  had  a  duck  in  the  wood  and 
I  was  trying  to  find  it." 

Soon  afterward,  Hebert 
accompanied    Martin    to 
a  class  being  taught  by 
Willie  Badeaux  of  Bay- 
ou Gauche. 

"It  just  went  on  from 
there,"  Hebert  said. 
"After  me  and  Wil- 
lie went  our  separate 


ways,  I  started  carving  with  the  Danoses 
(from  Larose)." 

"Doing  it  for  the  art" 

Over  the  years,  he's  gained  the  respect  of 
many  world-champion  carvers,  despite  not 
yet  winning  a  world  championship  himself. 

Hebert  said  he's  still  vying  for  a  world 
championship,  but  has  focused  his  efforts 
on  exposing  a  younger  crowd  to  the  joys  of 
carving. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  signed  up 
to  be  part  of  the  Ward  Museum  grant. 

"I  do  it  for  the  art,"  Hebert  said.  "I  was  sit- 
ting around  one  day  and  saw  that  not  one  of 
the  guys  in  the  room  was  under  50.  I  said  to 
myself  'If  we  don't  do  something  to  promote 
the  art,  it's  going  to  die.'  " 

Now  he  finds  a  room  with  five  or  six  chil- 
dren eagerly  awaiting  instruction.  Hebert 
anticipates  it  will  be  those  same  children  and 
other  like  them  who  will  hopefully  keep  the 
decoy  carving  tradition  in  south  Louisiana 
alive  and  well. 

"It's  great,"  Hebert  said.  "I  really  get  a  kick 
out  of  it." 

Paris  "Pye"  Lefort  enjoys  getting  to  mingle 
with  those  younger  and  older  than  him  and 
has  learned  a  lot  in  the  class. 

Lefort,  66,  began  taking  the  class  after  he 
retired. 

"I  wanted  to  find  out  how  to  carve,"  the 
Cut  Off  resident  said.  "We're  a  big  family  in 
here,  and  I  pick  up  a  lot  from  not  just  Gene 
(Hebert),  but  the  other  people  in  our  class."  "^ 


Thad  Angelloz  is  a  news  writer  with 
Houma  Today. 
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ys  you  and  your  Labrador  retriever,  German 
shorthaired  pointer,  or  Irish  setter  prepare  for 
Inunting  season,  it  is  important  to  make  sure  that 
you  are  l<eeping  your  dog  out  of  harm's  way. 
Be  aware  of  the  potential  hazards  to  your  hunt- 
ing dog  to  help  ensure  a  safe,  enjoyable  and 
bountiful  hunt. 
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Heat  Stroke 


Overheating,  or  heat  stroke,  is  a  common  problem  in  hunting 
dogs.  The  condition  develops  due  to  the  body's  inability  to 
regulate  temperature.  Signs  that  your  dog  may  be  getting  close 
to  overheating  include  panting  and /or  extreme  hyperventila- 
tion. Many  of  these  dogs  will  also  hyper-salivate.  There  are 
many  causes  of  heat  stroke  in  hunting  dogs,  but  at  the  top  of  the 
list  is  a  lack  of  conditioning.  To  help  prevent  heat  stroke,  begin 
conditioning  programs  for  your  dog  during  the  off-season  to 
prepare  your  dog  for  the  strenuous  activity.  In  addition,  allow 
your  dog  to  rest  during  hot  weather  exercise  and  provide  plenty 
of  fresh  water. 


Nettle  Poisoning 


Stinging  nettle  [Urtica  dioica  vat:  procern)  is  a 
bristly,  stinging  perennial  that  is  known  for 
the  unpleasant,  prickly  hairs  on  its  lower  leaf 
surface.  Your  hunting  dog  can  come  into 
contact  with  the  poisonous  plant  while  on 
the  hunting  trail.  Symptoms  include  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  clawing  at  the  face  and  nose, 
and  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Although  some 
hunting  dogs  have  died  from  extreme  cases 
of  stinging  nettle,  typically  symptoms  do 
subside  within  36  hours. 


Stinging  Nettle  (Urtica  dioica) 

Photo  courtesy 
Wikimedia  Commons 


Tick  Paralysis 
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while  scouting  and  retrieving  wild  game,  hunting  dogs  can  become 
hosts  to  ticks  that  live  in  grassy  areas.  Engorged  female  ticks  are  thought 
to  secrete  a  neurotoxin  that  prevents  the  release  of  acetylcholine,  which 
causes  paralysis  of  skeletal  muscles.  Acetylcholine  is  a  necessary  neu- 
rotransmitter for  skeletal  muscle  contraction.  In  dogs,  paralysis  begins 
in  the  hind  legs  and  progresses  throughout  the  body  within  24-48  hours. 
Either  manual  tick  removal  or  an  insecticidal  dip  is  curative  for  pa- 
ralysis. After  your  hunt,  be  sure  to  check  your  dog  thoroughly  for  ticks. 
The  earlier  they  are  found  on  your  dog,  the  easier  they  are  to  remove. 

Deer  Tick  {loxdes  scapularis) 

Photo  courtesy 
Wikimedia  Commons 
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Mushrooms 

Since  hunting  dogs  are  exposed  to  the  great  out- 
doors, they  are  more  likely  to  ingest  a  mushroom 
than    a  couch-potato  dog.  While  most  mush- 
rooms are  generally  non-toxic,  certain  types    , 
can  be  very  dangerous.  One  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous is  the  plain-looking  Amnnita  plialloides 
or  death  cap  mushroom,  found  through  the 
United  States.    Because  proper  identification 
of  mushrooms  is  extremely  difficult  and  often 
only  done  by  experts,  consider  any  mushroom 
your  dog  ingests  as  toxic  until  proven  other- 
wise.  Depending  on  the  type  of  mushroom  in- 
gested, symptoms  include  vomiting,     diarrhea, 
abdominal  pain,  depression,  tremors,  and  seizures, 
with  ingestion  usually  leading  to  liver  and  kidney 
damage. 


Five  simple  strategies  to  keep  your  hunting  dog  safe. 


As  hunting  dogs  are  more  likely  to  lacerate 
themselves  by  running  through  barbed  wire 
or  dense  brush,  it  is  important  to  keep  your 
dog  in  a  blaze  orange  chest  protector  vest. 
Not  only  does  this  protect  vital  organs  form 
injury,  but  it  saves  on  expensive  vet  bills. 


r> 


Sometimes  despite  the  hunter's 
best  efforts,  an  excited  hunting 
dog  can  take  off  after  a  scent, 
resulting  in  hours  of  searching 
for  your  companion.  Make  sure 
identification  tags  are  well  secured 
onto  your  dog's  collar  to  ensure  a  happy  reunion. 


Rarely,  a  genetic  abnormality  in  Labra- 
dor retriever  called  "hunting  dog  hypo- 
glycemia" can  result  in  an  acute  drop  in 
blood  sugar,  resulting  in  the  collapse  of  a 
normally  active  dog.   Making  time  for  fre- 
quent water  and  snack  breaks  throughout  the 
day  is  important. 


Make  sure  to  scope  out  the  area 
where  you  are  hunting  and  have  the 
phone  number  for  a  local  veterinar- 
ian or  emergency  veterinarian  pro- 
grammed into  your  phone  in  the 

event  of  an  emergency. 


Heat  stroke  is  always  a  big  risk  early  in  the  hunt- 
ing season-  dogs  are  excited  and  combined  with 
the  higher  air  temperatures,  this  can  increase 
chances  of  heat  exhaustion.  Keeping  a  canine 
first  aid  kit  handy,  along  with  a  thermometer,  is 
important  in  case  of  emergency.  If  you  notice 
your  dog  constantly  panting,  make  sure  to  take  frequent 
water  breaks  and  water  dips.  When  in  doubt,  always  play 
it  safe  and  give  your  dog  a  break  to  cool  off. 


LDWF  Veterinarian  Dr.  James  LaCour  and 
Petpoisonhotline.com  contributed  content  to  this 
article. 
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Union  Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA)  has 
more  than  11,000  acres  of  pine  and  hardwoods  in 

the  rolling  hills  of  north  central  Union 
Parish.  An  area  where  landscape  is  adorned  with 
southern  red  oak,  white  oak  and  red  maple  sets 
;;        astounding  scenery  for  avid  hunters  looking  to 
bag  a  white-tailed  deer  or  harvest  bobwhite  quail 
Originally  made  available  to  the  Louisiana  Depar 
ment  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  by  Frost 
Lumber  Company  in  1949,  Union  is  one  of  the 
]  oldest  in  the  WMA  system. 


STORY  BYl  JERALD  OWENS 


Wildlife  Man^ement  Area 

|ln  1996,  «f  lum  Creek  Timber  Company, 
a^ublicly  traded  partnership,  acquired  the 
Union  WMA  tract  from  Rivervsrood  Interna- 
tional Corporation  as  part  of  a  538,000  acre 
purchase  of  timberlands  in  Louisiana  and 
Ar||ansas.     Plum  Creek,  based  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  ^e  largest  private  landowner  in 
ii|  the  United  States  with  ftiore  than  7  million  ^ 
^  ■  acres.  The  company  is  committed  to  practic-  ^ 
m      ing  environmentally  responsible  resource* 
''  !     stewardship.  Union  WMA  is  managed  for 

Lconimercii|||pine  timber  production. 
In  addition  to  pines,  southern  red  oak, 
errybark  oak,  white  oak,  hickory,  post 
^^^  oak,  sweetgum,  blac^gum  and  red  maple  are 
M  present.  Common  woody  understory  plants 
"J|^?ffllich  occur  include  American  beautyberry, 
kt^  Japanese  honeysuckle,  yellow  jassamine, 
|i  y  greenbriar,  sumac,  American  holly,  haw-  ' 
J;  thorn,  persimmon,  grape,  wild  plum,  poison 
5||  ivy,  huckleberry,  hercules  club,  black  cher- 
Iff^i  rj^  American  elder,  blackberry  and  ground- 


.lunters  utilizing  Union  VfMA  pursue 
)bits,  squirrels,  mourning  'I^Mfe,  "bob- 
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However,  by  far  white-tailed  deer  is  the  most 
^.  sought  after  species.  Union  WMA  is  a  mixed 
,pine-hardwood  habitat  indicative  of  timber  types 
found  throughout  the  piney  woods  of  north  cen- 
tral Louisiana.  The  area  is  composed,  in  part, 
of  mature  timber  with  little  understory.  Before 
LDWF  wildlife  management  efforts  on  the  prop- 
^erty,  white-tailed  deer  were  practically  non-exis- 
tent. ,In  the  early  1950s,  LDWF  released  white- 
il^d  deer  on  Union  WMA,  including  some  from 
isconsin.  Hunters  still  occasionally  report  see- 
^  "Wisconsin  blue  deer."  However,  research 
shown  that  the  gene  pool  of  the  present  deer 
erds  across  the  south  no  longer  contains  any 
'rape  of  these  northern  animals.  Most  did  not 
rvive  more  than  a  very  few  years  due  to  the 
inability  to  adapt  to  diseases,  parasites  and  the 
imate  down  south. 

In  the  late  1950s,  deer  numbers  were  deter- 
mined to  be  high  enough  to  support  a  gun  hunt- 
ing season.  The  first  gun  hunt  for  white-tails  on 
e  area  occurred  on  Jan.  3-5, 1959.  This  first  hunt 
lusively  for  bucks  and  resulted  in  1,410 
"ei  efforts  with  24  deer  harvested.    In  1961, 
,  either-sex  hunt  was  added  to  a  four- 
Bay  bucks-only  hunt.  Either-sex  hunting  ranging 
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turkey  or  pob  white  quail,  hunters  can  mpy 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  Union's  pine  and 
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from  two  to  five  days  became  a  part  of  the  annual 
schedule  beginning  in  1963. 

Some  LDWF  biologists  supported  the  idea  that 
the  north  Louisiana  piney  woods  habitat  was  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  deer  harvest  greater  than 
previously  thought.  Timber  management  prac- 
tices had  opened  the  forest  canopy,  thus  allow- 
ing sunlight  to  penetrate  to  ground  level,  result- 
ing in  greatly  increased  browse  production.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  days  of  either-sex  hunting 
was  increased.  From  1969  through  1987,  the  an- 
nual number  of  either-sex  days  varied  between 
seven  to  11  days.  The  harvest  increased  several 
fold,  sometimes  reaching  150  deer.  In  an  effort 
to  attempt  to  determine  the  effect  of  additional 
either-sex  harvest  and  timing  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son on  hunter  success  and  physical  parameters 
of  the  deer  herd,  the  number  of  either-sex  deer 
hunting  days  was  increased  to  16  in  1988  and  all 
bucks-only  hunting  was  eliminated.  The  season 
was  lengthened  to  18  days  in  2005.  Either-sex 
hunting  traditionally  began  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing Thanksgiving  until  1988.    During  that  time. 


the  opening  of  the  season  was  moved  to  the  Sat- 
urday prior  to  Thanksgiving.  In  1991,  the  open- 
ing date  was  moved  further  forward  to  coincide 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Area  2  deer  season  in 
the  surrounding  area.  This  date  has  usually  been 
on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  October.  Moving  the 
season  forward  placed  all  the  open  days  within 
a  time  frame  when  deer  are  most  active  on  the 
WMA.  During  the  2009  season,  hunting  began 
on  Oct.  31  for  a  period  of  nine  consecutive  days. 
Afterward,  hunting  was  permitted  on  the  follow- 
ing four  weekends  in  addition  to  the  Friday  after 
Thanksgiving. 

Physical  data  has  been  collected  from  white- 
tailed  deer  harvested  on  Union  WMA  since  1959. 
Parasite  and  disease  monitoring  has  been  a  part 
of  the  management  program.  In  recent  years  de- 
partment biologists  have  collected  brain  stems 
and  lymph  nodes  from  hunter  harvested  deer 
as  part  of  the  statewide  sampling  program  for 
chronic  wasting  disease.  On  an  annual  basis,  an 
average  of  220  deer  have  been  harvested  dur- 
ing the  gun  hunt  since  the  season  structure  was 


Union  WMA  holds  youth  lottery  hunts 
through  a  partnership  with  Plum  Creek 
Timber  and  NWTF's  Union  Long  Spurs 
chapter. 
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modified  in  1988.  The  record  gun  harvest  was 
297  talven  in  2008.  Bow  hunters  tool<  an  addition- 
al 12  deer.  The  20-year  average  represents  a  deer 
bagged  for  each  30  acres  of  WMA  property  -  a 
sustained  yield  far  above  the  level  of  production 
which  this  piney  woods  area  was  once  thought 
capable!  The  effects  of  weather,  hunter  density 
and  other  factors  on  hunter  success  have  also 
been  measured  during  these  hunts.  During  the 
1978-1987  period,  an  average  of  21.7  hunter  ef- 
forts were  required  to  harvest  a  deer.  During  the 
most  recent  10-year  period,  a  deer  was  bagged 
for  each  9.1  hunter  efforts.  This  is  an  obvious  dra- 
matic improvement  due  to  habitat,  timing  of  the 
season,  and  deer  herd  vigor.  Physical  parameters 
measured  at  the  deer  check  station  have  shown 
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increased  reproductive  rates,  adult  buck  weights 
and  other  desirable  traits.  Very  importantly. 
Union  WMA  has  served  as  an  experimental  area 
for  deer  management  and  has  yielded  valuable 
data  which  has  been  used  to  enhance  the  man- 
agement of  the  white-tailed  deer  on  public  and 
private  lands  where  similar  habitat  is  found. 

Turkey  populations  on  Union  WMA  during 
the  early  years  were  estimated  to  be  low.    Pen 
raised  birds  from  a  Pennsylvania  game  farm 
were  released  in  1949.  Today's  wildlife  managers 
know  that  turkeys  reared  in  captivity  or  from  dis- 
tant geographical  locations  are  of  little  value  in 
establishing  wild  populations.   In  1970  a  release 
of  wild  trapped  turkeys  resulted  in  some  increase 
in  numbers.  Sightings  and  other  evidence  of  tur- 
keys on  the  area  declined  through 
the  latter  part  of  the  1970s.   In  the 
early  1990s,  a  major  turkey  restock- 
ing effort  was  initiated  by  LDWF 
biologists  throughout  Union  Par- 
ish.  Between  February  and  March 
of  1992,  turkeys  were  released  on 
Union  WMA.     These  birds  were 
trapped  by  LDWF  personnel  on 
Peason  Ridge,  Red  River  and  Sicily 
Island  Hills.  This  restocking  effort 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
huntable  population  on  the  WMA. 
Each  year  a  pre-application  lottery 
hunt  is  conducted.    In  addition,  a 
special  youth  lottery  hunt  is  held 
through  a   partnership   including 
LDWF,  Plum  Creek  Timber  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  Long  Spurs 
chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Tur- 
key Federation.  Each  young  hunt- 
er is  guided  by  a  Union  Longspurs 
member  and  provided  with  lunch. 
Union  Wildlife  Management  Area 
is  truly  a  success  story  which  dem- 
onstrates the  effectiveness  of  co- 
operation between  a  commercial 
landowner.  Plum  Creek  Timber  Company, 
and  Louisiana's  state  wildlife  agency.  This  coop- 
erative venture  has  provided  many  thousands  of 
hours  of  public  recreation.  %^ 


Jerald  Owens  is  a  biologist  manager  with  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries. His  office  is  located  on  Union  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 
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First  Place:  Richard  Clifton 
Milford,  Del 


The  Louisiana  Waterfowl 
Conservation  Stamp  program 
was  established  in  1988  by 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  to 
generate  revenue  for  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  state 
wetlands  and  other  worthy  pro- 
grams that  benefit  Louisiana's 
ducks  and  geese.  This  pro- 
gram has  generated  over  $10.t 
million  for  wetland  conservatior 
in  Louisiana  since  1989,  with 
over  $500,000  from  last  year's 
stamp  sales  alone. 

The  2010  stamp,  featuring 
Clifton's  work,  is  expected  to  gc 
on  sale  June  1,  2010. 
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The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Foundation  (LWFF)  is  a 
non-profit  public,  charitable  foundation.  LWFF  was  formed  to 
provide  a  means  for  individuals  and  corporations  to  become 
partners  with  LDWF  and  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion in  the  challenge  of  conserving  Louisiana's  wildlife  and 
fish  resources.  Individuals  and  corporations  can  become 
partners  in  conservation  by  contributing  to  LWFF  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  all  of  which  are  tax  deductible. 

The  goals  of  LWFF  include  habitat  conservation,  environ- 
mental education  and  training,  natural  resource  research  and 
management  and  general  financial  assistance  for  LDWF 
programs  and  projects,  such  that  it  may  better  serve  the 
public. 

In  the  past  LWFF  has  used  dedicated  contributions  for 
hunter  education,  wildlife  and  fishery  research,  teacher  and 
public  education  programs,  wetlands  mitigation  and 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  events,  among  others. 

WWW.  wif.  louisiana.gov/foundation 

225-765-5100 

P.O.  Box  98000  -   Baton  Rouge,  LA   -   70898 


DEER  TELEMETRY  STUDY 

The  two-year  deer  telemetry  study  spea 
headed  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildiil 
and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  and  the  Louisiana  Stat 
University's  (LSU)  School  of  Natural  Resource 
v^as  completed  in  early  April. 

White-tailed  deer  are  an  important  economi 
and  recreational  resource  in  Louisiana.  A  basi 
understanding  of  population  dynamics  is  esser 
tial  to  ensure  sound  management. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  study  v\/ere  t 
assess  range  and  movements,  evaluate  age  an 
sex-specific  harvest  rates  and  evaluate  surviv< 
and  causes  of  death  among  white-tailed  deer  i 
a  Louisiana  bottomland  hardwood  forest  under 
quality  deer  management  plan. 

A  total  of  65  deer  were  captured  in  West  Bato 
Rouge  and  Iberville  parishes  during  2007  an 
2008.  The  research  team  radio-marked  3 
males  and  11  females  and  earmarked  an  add 
tional  10  males  and  seven  females. 

See  the  results  of  this  study  in  the  Summe 
2009  Newsletter,  available  on  LWFF's  website. 
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Agents  of  Change 


Cold  Weather  Boat  Safety 
By:  Lt.  Col  Keith  LaCaze 

When  this  issue  of  Louisiana 
Conservationist  hits  the  mailbox 
it  will  be  early  January.  We  will 
still  have  a  lot  of  duck  season 
and  winter/early  spring  fishing 
to  go  before  summer  returns. 
That  means  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
boat  with  cold  water  all  around. 
Winter  or  summer,  we  should 
always  wear  a  personal  flota- 
tion device  (PFD)  and  it  should 
fit  properly,  which  means  we 
may  need  a  slightly  larger  PFD 
to  wear  over  the  coat,  jacket 
or  winter  overalls.  Wearing  the 
PFD  is  even  more  crucial  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  the  water  is 
colder. 

Here's  why:  In  the  summer 
when  the  water  is  warm,  if  you 
accidently  fall  overboard,  hypo- 
thermia is  not  a  short-term  prob- 
lem. Many  people  are  rescued 
from  warm  water  after  many 
hours  with  no  hypothermic  ef- 
fect. This  is  not  the  case  when 
the  water  is  cold.  Hypothermia 
attacks  us  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
death  can  occur  in  less  than 
an  hour.  The  PFD  in  cold  water 
does  a  couple  of  things.  First,  it 
keeps  us  afloat  and  allows  us 
to  focus  on  getting  out  of  the 
water.  Secondly,  it  provides  ad- 
ditional insulation.  If  a  person 
is  in  the  water  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  the  PFD  in  com- 
bination with  our  winter  clothing 
increases  the  insulation. 

National  statistics  make  it 
clear  that  more  hunters  die  ev- 
ery year  from  cold  water  shock, 
hypothermia  and  drowning  than 
from  firearm  mishaps.  Whether 
hunting  or  fishing  in  cold  weath- 
er, here  are  some  safety  tips  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Wear  a  PFD  to  and  from 
the  blind  when  duck  hunt- 
ing. They  are  available  for 
around  $35  with  mesh  in  the 


upper  body  that  allows  hunters 
to  shoulder  a  gun  but  still  offer 
protection  from  cold  water.  The 
same  is  true  for  handling  a  cast- 
ing rod  or  running  lines. 

Don't  overload  the  boat.  It 
could  result  in  a  dangerous  loss 
of  freeboard,  and  a  boat  sitting 
too  low  in  the  water  is  going 
to  be  swamped  by  the  first  big 
wave.  This  is  not  only  a  mess 
but  the  first  step  in  an  ever 
worsening  situation  which  may 
end  up  with  people  in  the  water 
and  a  sinking  boat. 

Don't  wear  hip  boots  or 
waders  in  the  boat.  If  we  go 
into  the  water,  air  trapped  in  the 
boots  is  released,  binding  our 
feet  together  so  we  are  unable 
to  kick  to  stay  afloat.  If  we  im- 
mediately pull  the  knees  up  to 
the  chest,  it  is  possible  to  float, 
but  make  sure  this  is  practiced 
before  it  is  really  needed. 

Stay  near  shore  and  avoid 
crossing  big  open  water,  es- 
pecially before  dawn,  after 
dark  and  during  bad  weather. 
If  the  boat  does  capsize  or 
swamp,  stay  with  it.  Even 
though  the  boat  may  be  filled 
with  water,  it  will  provide  some 
flotation  and  is  much  easier  for 
rescuers  to  spot. 

Carry  a  cell  phone.  Keep 
it  in  a  waterproof,  re-closable 
bag.  Remember  it  can  be  used 
without  removal  from  the  bag 


and  can  save  your  life  as  surely 
as  a  PFD  will  keep  you  afloat.  A 
hunter  in  Louisiana  was  recently 
pinned  under  a  fallen  tree  in  wa- 
ter, but  was  able  to  get  a  call  out 
on  his  or  her  cell  phone.  He  was 
running  out  of  time  and  no  lon- 
ger able  to  keep  his  face  out  of 
the  water  when  rescue  arrived. 
Were  it  not  for  the  cell  phone, 
he  would  not  have  survived.  In 
Louisiana  we  routinely  rescue 
stranded  boaters  who  call  in  on 
cell  phones  for  help. 

Finally,  always  tell  some- 
one where  you  are  going  and 
when  you  expect  to  return.  As 
search  and  rescue  responders, 
wildlife  agents  are  frequently 
contacted  by  concerned  family 
members  regarding  an  overdue 
hunter  or  fisherman,  but  the 
family  has  no  idea  where  the 
missing  outdoorsmen  could  be. 

Remember  that  proper  plan- 
ning and  safety  equipment  are 
part  of  the  responsible  out- 
doorsman's  defense  against 
disaster.  Think  it  through  before 
jumping  into  a  situation  and  al- 
ways have  a  back-up  plan  for 
when  Mr.  Murphy  pays  a  visit. 
He  comes  all  too  frequently. 
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La.  Youth  Hunters  Winners  Announced 

Winners  Acknowledged  at  LOWA  Conference 

The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  (LOWA) 
and  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  recognized  the  2008  Louisiana  Youth  Hunters  of 
the  Year  at  the  LOWA  Annual  Conference  on  Oct.  17. 

The  Louisiana  Youth  Hunter  of  the  Year  Award  is  part 
of  the  Louisiana  Youth  Hunter  Registry  Program  that  was 
initiated  by  LOWA  and  LDWF.  The  program  is  designed 
to  recognize  the  state's  youth  hunters  and  their  efforts  to 
keep  the  tradition  of  hunting  alive  in  Louisiana.  The  Youth 
Hunter  of  the  Year  Award  is  presented  to  a  boy  and  girl 
who  participate  in  the  registry  program  and  submit  a  story 
and  photographs  about  their  hunting  experience. 

Alyson  Hetzel,  10,  of  Crowley,  (below)  the  daughter 
of  Eric  and  Catherine  Hetzel,  was  selected  as  the  2008 
Female  Youth  Hunter  of  the  Year.   Alyson  harvested  her 


first  buck  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  during 
the  2008-09  hunting 
season  while  hunt- 
ing with  her  dad  in 
Deer  Park,  LA. 

Fourteen  year-old 
Brandon  Soileau  of 
Krotz  Springs, (left) 
the  son  of  Robert 
and  Julie  Soileau, 
was  recognized  as  the  2008  Male  Youth  Hunter  of  the 
Year.  During  the  2008-09  hunting  season,  Brandon  har- 
vested three  deer  from  the  Sherburne  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  (WMA).  One  of  these  deer  was  a  240-pound, 
eight-point  buck,  one  of  the  largest  bucks  killed  on  the 
Sherburne  WMA  last  year.  He  also  harvested  two  deer 
on  the  Indian  Bayou  Tract  owned  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Both  youth  hunters  received  awards  and    a  $200  gift 
certificate  from  Bowie  Outfitters. 


LDWF  Showcases  2010  Duck  Stamp 
Winners 

A  Delaware  artist  took  home  first  place  in  the  2010 
Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF).  The  contest  determines  the  image  to 
be  used  on  the  LDWF  hunting  permit  commonly  known 
as  the  Louisiana  Duck  Stamp. 

Richard  Clifton  of  Milford,  Del.,  beat  out  16  other 
competitors  and  was  recognized  at  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Commission's  Nov.  5  meeting  as  the 
2010  winner.  Kip  Richmond  from  North  Carolina  came  in 
second  place,  and  third  place  went  to  2008  winner  Tony 
Bernard  of  Lafayette,  La.  Last  year,  Anthony  Padgett  of 
Indiana  won  the  contest. 

Clifton  has  painted  25  duck  stamps  from  various  states, 
the  1 996  Australian  Duck  Stamp  and  the  2007-08  Federal 
Duck  Stamp. 

Clifton's  painting  of  a  pair  of  pintails  flying  over  water 
as  a  duck  hunter  is  positioning  decoys  on  the  water  from 
a  pirogue  will  grace  next  year's  Louisiana  Duck  Stamp. 

After  five  years  of  the  "Retrievers  Save  Game"  series 
in  which  a  retriever  was  the  focal  point  of  the  painting, 
LDWF  resumed  featuring  migratory  waterfowl  species  for 
this  year's  competition.  The  artists  competing  were  al- 
lowed to  choose  any  waterfowl  species  known  to  winter 
in  Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  program 
was  established  in  1988  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  to 
generate  revenue  for  conservation  and  enhancement  of 
state  wetlands  and  other  worthy  programs  that  benefit 
Louisiana's  ducks  and  geese.  This  program  has  gener- 
ated over  $10.5  million  for  wetland  conservation  in  Loui- 
siana since  1989,  with  over  $500,000  from  last  year's 
stamp  sales  alone. 

The  2010  stamp,  featuring  Clifton's  work,  is  expected  to 
go  on  sale  June  1 ,  201 0.  The  artist  will  retain  the  original 
artwork  and  will  have  reproduction  rights  to  the  image  for 
prints  and  other  commodities  after  LDWF  has  used  the 
image  to  produce  stamps. 


LDWF  Honors  Two  Enforcement 
Division  Agents 

MB?  Two  Louisiana  Department  of 

^^        .  ,.^  ^  Wildlife  and   Fisheries      (LDWF) 

"  ,K-.V  m\  Enforcement  Division  agents  were 

honored  at  the  Nov.  5  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion meeting  held  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Agent  Aron  Hastings  of  Paulina 
in  St.  James  Parish  received  the 
Keep  Louisiana  Beautiful  (KLB) 
Litter  Enforcement  Officer  of  the 
Year  award  from  KLB  Executive 
Director  Leigh  Harris. 

Senior  Agent  Beau  Robertson 
of  Bell  City  in  Cameron  Parish 
was    awarded    the    Shikar-Safari 
LDWF  File  Photo  Wildlife  Officer  of  the  Year  award 

for  Louisiana.  Shikar-Safari  Club  International  repre- 
sentative Tom  Montgomery  made  the  presentation.  The 
Shikar-Safari  award  recognizes  an  agent  from  each  state 
for  outstanding  efforts  in  conservation  law  enforcement. 
Robertson,  an  agent  for  four  years,  received  the  award 
for  several  high  profile  commercial  fishing  cases  includ- 
■— — ^  ing  one  resulting  in  Lacey 

Act  violations  on  an  oyster 
dealer  involving  more  than 
$800,000  worth  of  illegal 
oysters. 

"Keeping  our  woods, 
roadsides,  swamps  and 
waterways  clean  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  every- 
day duties  and  something 
we  don't  take  lightly,"  said 
LDWF  Secretary  Robert 
Barham.  "Litter  prevention 
and  enforcement  is  one  of 
the  department's  top  pri- 
orities and  littering  will  not 
be  tolerated.  We  appreci- 
ate these  Keep  Louisiana 
Beautiful  awards  which 
confirm   another  job   well 


LDWF  File  Photo 


done  by  our  Enforcement  Division  and  agents." 

A  2008  LDWF  Enforcement  Agency  report,  "The  Loui- 
siana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division  Continues  Its  Campaign  Against  Littering", 
details  field  activity  from  July  1,  1991  to  June  30,  2007. 
LDWF  agents  issued  4,819  citations  for  intentional  litter- 
ing and  gross  littering  during  that  time.  The  report  notes 
a  rise  in  littering-related  citations  from  229  in  fiscal  year 
1992  to  716  in  fiscal  year  2007.  A  copy  of  the  report  is 
available  at  www.wlf.louisiana.gov/pdfs/publicservices/ 
LED_Anti_Littering_Efforts_040108.pdf 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Wants  to 
Hear  From  You 


Tell  us  what  you  think 
about  this  issue  of 
Louisiana 

Conservationist.  What 
stories  did  you  like 
best?  Which  stories 
did  not  interest  you? 
Did  you  try  any  of  the 
recipes?  We  want  to 
hear  from  you  so  we 
can  make  your  maga- 
zine better.  Go  to  the 
link  below  and  com- 
plete a  brief  survey. 
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www.wlf.louisiana.gov/survey 
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Bread  Pudding 


1/2  c.  white  chocolate  chips 

1/3  c.  semi-sweet  chocolate  chips 

1/3  0.  flaked  coconut  (optional) 

3/4  c.  sugar 

2  c.  skim  milk    "{.' 

2  eggs 

4  egg  whites 

1  Tbsp.       vanilla  extract 
1  can  (12-ounces)  evaporated  skim  milk 

16  ounces  whole-wheat  Hawaiian  bread  (use  packages  of  rolls  if  necessary)  or 
French  bread 

1 .  Preheat  oven  350°F  degrees.  ^^PK  i^^ 

2.  Cut  bread  into  1-inch  squares.  Place  bread  in  13X9X2-inch  baking  dish  coated 
with  nonstick  cooking  spray.  Sprinkle  bread  with  white  chocolate  chips,  chocolate 
chips,  and  coconut. 

3.  In  large  bowl,  whisk  together  egg,  egg  whites,  sugar,  vanilla,  evaporated  milk 
and  skim  milk,  mix  well. 

4.  Pour  mixture  evenly  over  bread,  letting  bread  soak  in  liquid.  Let  stand  10  min- 
utes. 

5.  Bake  40-50  minutes  or  until  light  brown  and  center  is  done.  Let  sit  10  minutes 
and  cut  into  squares. 


Venison  Scallopini 


1  1/2  IbS";  venison  round  steak,  trimmed  thinly 

sliced 
1/3  c.        all-purpose  flour 
1/4  c.        olive  oil  '•"- 

1  c.  onion,  chopped 

1/2  c.       green  bell  pepper,  cored  and  chopped 
1/2  c.       water 
1/2  c.        port  wine 

1  can       (4-ounces)  mushrooms,  drained 
1/2  c.        reduced-fat  cheddar  cheese,  shreddec 

(optional) 
1  can       (1 0-ounces)  tomato  soup 
Dash  of  dried  rosemary  leaves 
Dash  of  dried  thyme  leaves 
Dash  of  dried  oregano  leaves 
Salt  to  taste 

1.  Coat  venison  with  flou 

2.  In  large  nonstick  skillet,  heat  olive  oil  and 
saute  onion  and  green  pepper  until  tender. 
Remove  onion  and  pepper  from  pan,  set  aside 

3.  In  same  pan,  add  meat  and  brown  on  both 
sides.  Add  rosemary,  thyme,  oregano,  salt, 
tomato  soup,  water,  and  wine. 

4.  Return  onions  and  peppers  to  mixture  and 
add  mushrooms.  Cover,  reduce  heat,  and 
simmer  35-45  minutes,  or  until  meat  is  tender:,'!,')! 
Sprinkle  with  cheese,  if  desired 
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Photo  by  David  Humphreys 


Recipes  courtesy  Chef  Holly  Clegg  from  her 
Gulf  Coast  Favorites  recipe  book,  which  can 
be  purchased  on  page  13.  A  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds is  donated  to  the  America's  WETLANDS 
Foundation. 
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